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F. SILOHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR THE GUIDANCE OF SINGING 

SCHOOLS AND CHORAL SOCIETIES.* 

Translated from the German by Sabiixa Novello. 

Preface. — It is an. undeniable fact, that volu- 
minous treatises on vocal instruction can seldom 
or never be used in schools for the people ; and 
therefore, notwithstanding their intrinsic merit, 
cannot accomplish their object : of this, the author 
has been perfectly convinced, by many years' 
experience and observation, and therefore feels 
certain that a book of instruction, written in a 
very succinct but comprehensive form, would be 
a valuable and much-needed guide, — not only for 
singing schools, but also for those instructors who 
might wish to improve and perfect choral societies. 
With this view, he* publishes the present work, 
which contains nothing that does not belong to 
the subject it treats of; hoping to fulfil a useful 
duty, and merit gratitude, especially at the present 
time, when choral singing is cultivated on every 
hand. 

This guide will contain no diffuse exercises on 
rhythm in quadruple quavers or twelve quaver 
bars ; no erudite discussions on the human voice, 
on tonal dynamics, different cleffs, various terms 
of art, or diminished and augmented intervals; 
no laborious reckonings of major and minor, 
whole and semitones ; no explanations of scales 
never used in popular song.for instance, A$ minor, 
Dp major and minor, Bb minor, Eb minor, GJp 
or Fjf major and minor. 

The present guide will endeavour to clearly 
define the natural construction and treatment of 
scales, with their intervals ; the keys and measures 
commonly used for popular song ; furthermore, 
it will give illustrative examples and short 
instructions on accentuation of tones, and pure 
enunciation of vowels and syllables ; and a precise 
method with regard to modulations and minor 
keys. 

The author leaves connoisseurs to decide whe- 
ther he have succeeded in this : and whether, or 
in what, the present treatise may differ from other 
works of a similar nature. He will merely remark, 
that he has found essential benefit in causing 
scholars, while practising intervals, to name the 
figures, which help to indicate distance ; and also 
the numerical words — second, third, &c. : and 
further, when teaching relative minor, even the 
distinct proportion of two intervals, viz. : — minor 
and major second, minor and major third. This 
practice sharpens and cultivates the ear, gives 

» Reprinted, by permission, from " Novello's Library for Ihe 
diffusion of Musical Knowledge," No. 10. 



little trouble to the scholar, and enables him to 
clearly perceive the relation of minor and major 
keys (see Nos. 103, 105, and 113). 

With respect to rhythm, as treated in books of 
instruction published since the last 25 years, the 
author is of opinion that it is a bad method — first 
to plague pupils with a number of mere rhythmatic 
exercises in all measures — and afterwards, when 
they have perchance forgotten these, to add 
melodies. 

In the present guide, rhythmatic exercises will 
be given (see Nos. 50 to 60, and Nos. 80 to 100), 
immediately afterwards joined not only to a 
melody, but with added appropriate text ; thus, 
as is natural, and has been proved by experience, 
interest is soonest excited and maintained among 
the pupils. 

May this little book tend to forward the good 
and beautiful object of choral song, and serve as 
an aid to instructors in their labors ; may it con- 
duce to render youth, and even infancy, ac- 
quainted with music, and thus excite and ennoble 
the love of national song, in and out of school ! 
With this hearty wish, it is recommended to all 
lovers of song, by The Author. 

PLAN FOR A COURSE OF SINGING. 

Six and seven years old. — Cultivate the ear 
and perception of time by little diatonic songs, 
which may be sung by ear. For this purpose, 
" Silcher's 48 melodies for the young"- 1 - would 
be found useful. The first four Sections of this 
work may also be practised. 

Eight and nine years old. — Succinct instruc- 
tion book, from Section 1 to Section 8. Simul- 
taneously with Sections 7 and 8, may be sung 
songs for children in one or two parts, of easy 
rhythm, in C major, in any measure commonly 
used for popular music ; and also chorales in | , 
H, and j| measure, when not containing many 
modulations ; — which must, at this period, be sung 
by ear. Instruction on modulation will be ulti- 
mately easier, when the ear has been already 
prepared for it. 

Ten and eleven years old. — Section 9 to 15. 
After Section 10, songs in C major, interspersed 
with notes of different value and with semitones, 
may be sung ; and simultaneously with Sections 
11 to 15, songs and chorales in all sharp major 
keys, with modulations, may be practised. 

Twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years old. — 
Sections 16 to 28. With Sections 16 to 23, songs 
and chorales in usual flat major keys, with mo- 
dulations, may be used ; and with Sections 24 to 
28, songs and chorales in the minor, — and then 
may follow miscellaneous part-songs, with pas- 
sages, &c, in the commonest major and minor 
keys. 



t Fifth Thousand. For Schools and Singing Classes. Silcher's 
Melodies for Youth, arranged by F. L. Soper. Price Is. 6d„ paper 
covers; 2s. 6d., cloth. Also in 10 parts, each Is. per packet of 13 
copies. London : J. A. Novello, and Simpkin and Co. 
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REMARKS TO INSTRUCTORS. 

Besides the exercises contained in this book, 
which facilitate the taking of intervals and tones, 
the instructor must introduce others for the cul- 
tivation and embellishment of tone and voice, so 
as to form a pure well-toned chorus. He must 
let the scholars often sing scales on the vowel a 
(ah) — first piano, then mezzo-forte, and lastly 
forte ; the tones must be taken firmly, and held 
on without degenerating into a cry. Even when 
the notes are sung piano, they must be produced 
firmly and decidedly, without any wavering ; he 
must practise them in gradual (not jerked-out) 
crescendo and decrescendo of tone, — = o =-, 
and pay especial attention, that, during all these 
exercises, the mouth and teeth of the pupils be 
sufficiently open, and the throat free, in order that 
a. full and agreeable tone be produced.* 

In singing, the voice should be seen, as it were, 
on the lips. If the mouth be not sufficiently 
opened, a dull tone is produced, which rises too 
much towards the palate, and easily degenerates 
into a disagreeable nasal sound. The instructor 
should also teach his pupils to take breath in 
singing — now slowly, now quickly, according to 
the passage in performance ; to exhaust it gra- 
dually as the chest collapses, so as to hold it as 
long as possible without violent strain. He must 
accustom them to take breath at appropriate 
places, — at rests, stops, pauses, &c. ; and not 
suffer words and connected phrases to be dis- 
jointed oy unadvised respiration. He must pay 
attention to correct enunciation in singing, and 
due weight being given to accented or root-syl- 
lables ; — this is extremely necessary to expressive 
singing. Furthermore, he should not allow 
deeper, or alto voices, to sing high passages only 
fit for trebles, as this would be injurious both to 
chest and voice. A single alto singing the same 
part with twenty treble voices, will drag them 
down, and the song becomes strained and 
uncertain.! 

Another defect which induces flat singing, is, 
that the fourth of the scale is not always practised 
strictly in tune. Singers are usually inclined to 
take the fourth tone too flat, by which the fol- 
lowing tones are naturally dragged down. The 
descending passages of a melody, also, sink more 
easily than ascending notes ; therefore the voice, 
when progressing downwards, must give forth its 
tones well supported, instead of leaving them 
their natural flow. Should the instructor himself 
not be firm in intonation, it will be well to give 
the note to pupils on a violin, which will most 
easily impress tones, especially semitones, on 
the ear. 

We must not omit to call the attention of 
instructors to a fault, much to be avoided both in 
their own and their pupils' singing : this is the 

* Many produce tone, particularly when vocalizing a and o, too 
deep in the throat, which sounds ugly, and which I qualify, on these 
occasions, as '• bacon tone" 

t In this guide much attention has been paid to alto voices in 
many two-part exercises. 



detestable anticipation and extra notes, so often 
heard in school-singing ; thus : — 



No. 1. qfc: fe^ir~^^=^g^3^£-^^^ 



^EEjE£E ^E3EJ=3 ^Z&=M 



Unfortunately, instructors are often not aware 
that they commit this fault, — and as the teacher, 
so also will the pupils sing. Some appear to think 
that such anticipation improves effect ; but such 
singing is absolutely contrary to good taste. 

In case this guide should be used for teaching 
adults, the teacher will most likely have to pro- 
gress more speedily ; for this purpose, he may 
undertake the intervals of Section 4, and the 
scales, in notes of different value, — Section 7, 
not only in C major, but, after a short explanation, 
also in other usual flat and sharp keys, — and follow 
these up with examples of rhythm and melody. 
For bass voices, he must transpose the exercises 
into the bass cleff, and write the scales in their 
appropriate position. 

The lesson should not be given too early in the 
morning, or immediately after eating. 
section I. 
JVo tes . — Rests . — Staff. 
f_The teacher writes on the board, and says :] 

Notes, or signs for singing : c? c) J J J^ 

Rests, or signs for silence : _ — _ _■_ w %■ *j 

Notes and rests are placed upon five horizontal 
lines, which leave four spaces ; this is the staff, 
and looks thus : — 



No. 2. 



£ 



The sign at the beginning of the staff is called 
a cleff. The lines and spaces are counted up- 
wards ; the lowest line, therefore, is the first line 
— and the lowest space, also, the first space. For 
notes above or below these five lines, we add short 
lines (ledger lines). Look attentively at the fol- 
lowing example, which contains almost all the 
different kinds of notes and rests : — 



No. 3. 




The perpendicular lines across the staff are 
called bars. Higher notes, which stand on the 
three upper lines, spaces, and ledger lines, gene- 
rally have their stems written downwards ; lower 
notes, which stand on the two lower lines, spaces, 
and ledger lines, have their stems written upwards. 
Double notes (when two stand one over the other) 
may be written with the stem of the upper note 
turning upwards, and the stem of the lower note 
turning downwards. One note has often trco 
stems, which shews that two voices take the 
same note. 
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Notes, when sung, are held on long or short, 
according to their value : rests, also, are of long 
or short duration. The shapes of notes and rests 
indicate their comparative value. 
[The teacher writes — ] 



No. i. 



Semibreve. Minim. Crotchet. Quaver. Semiquaver. 



1 



SemibTeve 

rest. 



Minim 
rest. 



Crotchet 
rest. 



Quaver 
rest. 



Semiquaver 
rest. 



A minim lasts half as long as a semibreve ; a 

crotchet, half as long as a minim ; a quaver, half 

as long as a crotchet ; a semiquaver, half as long 

as a quaver. The rests are in the same proportion. 

[The teacher should now put questions.] 

SECTION II. 

Height and Depth of Tones. — The Scale 
without a Staff. 

Tones are sung higher and deeper, according 
to their signs — notes, which may be seen to stand 
higher or lower. 

[The teacher sings the scale several times, first 
slowly, then more quickly, ascending and descending, 
sometimes on la, sometimes on numbers, and says :] 

The order in which I have sung eight tones, is 
called scale. 

[He writes it on the board, and says :] 

Look attentively at this scale : where the tones 
lie far apart, they are whole tones ; where they 
lie close together, they are semitones :— 

- s fi . 

' » 9 * 

No. 5. a » 



•la. 



The step from 1 to 2 is a whole tone ; from 2 to 
3, the same ; from 3 to 4, a half, or semitone ; 
from 4 to 5, a whole tone ; from 5 to 6, the same ; 
from 6 to 7, the same ; and from 7 to S, a semi- 
tone. You must remember that the natural 
ascending scale consists of two whole tones and 
one semitone, then three whole tones and one 
semitone. 

[The teacher now points to the written scale, and 
makes the pupils sing it, ascending and descending, 
until they are quite certain ; then the principal tones, 
1, 3, 5, 8 — 8, 5, 3, 1, and says :] 

These tones are called principal tones ; with 
one of these, a melody always commences. 
Remember these tones well, especially the first, 
or fundamental tone, from which all the others 
are taken and reckoned. 

You know now, that 3 sounds higher than 1 ; 
5 higher than 1 and 3 ; 8 higher than 1, 3, and 5. 

[Now may follow various exercises, first on three 
tones, viz., 1, 2, 3—3, 2, 1 ; 2, 1, 3—2, 3, 1 ; 1, 3, 2 
■ — 3, 1,2: then on four, five, and six tones. The more 



difficult intervals must be especially practised, and in 
order to facilitate correct intonation, the intervening 
tones must be sung piano and more quickly ; for 
instance, 1 — 4, which will generally be taken flat, thus, 
1—3, 4; then, 2—4, 8—6, 7—2, 2—6 ; also 1, 4, 6, 8 
— S, 6, 4, 1. The teacher should sing different inter- 
vals onla, and let the scholars guess which tones they 
are, according to number.] 

SECTION III. 

The Scale on the Staff. 

[The teacher may write the staff and its scale, in 
presence of the children, who will thus comprehend 
its construction.] 




Now the tones are sink - ing down- wards. 

You must look attentively at the scale on the 
staff ; for, as all the notes now lie at an equal dis- 
tance, it will be more difficult to know at once 
which are whole and which are semitones. Sing 
the scale first to numbers, and then to the words 
set beneath. I will give you the first note. 
[They must now sing.] 

Pray remember that pure tones in singing 
require a pure enunciation of vowels and 
syllables. 

[The teacher should now point to the notes on the 
board, and practise intervals, as in Section 2 : 1, 2, 3 
— 3, 2, 1, &c, and especially the principal tones, 
I, 3, 5, 8—8, 5, 3, 1 ; 1,4, 6, 8—8, 6, 4, 1.] 

The eighth tone of the scale forms the first tone 
of a higher scale of similar order ; the first, or 
lowest tone, is the eighth tone of a lower scale of 
similar order. Sing several tones of the higher 
and lower scale : — 



12345(154321 



8 7 6 5 6 7 S 



No. 7. 



psumiiiiHipi 



SECTION IV. 

Intervals. 

The notes and rests contained between two 
perpendicular strokes, are called a bar. Every 
bar must contain an equal quantity of notes ; 
when the notes do not suffice, rests must make 
up the value. 

[In practising the following examples, it is not ne- 
cessary for the pupil to know more of time, and 
therefore no sign of measure has been written to them. 
It is important, before commencing exercises on rhythm 
and melody, that he should learn to take with certainty 
and ease any interval of the scale, and gain facility in 
pronouncing the numerical words, second, third, &c, 
which will also serve as a preparation for Section 24. 
— For the sake of regularity and completeness, all 
intervals have been introduced into this Section, but 
some, — for instance, sevenths, — may be left for later 
practice.] 

A step from one tone to the next is called a 
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second. Sing these intervals, first to numbers' 
and then to the words beneath : — 

12 2 3 3 4 4 5 5 6 6 7 8 7 8 



No. 8. 



#3^E 



Seconds, seconds, seconds, seconds, la la la la lalala. 
7 76 6554 4332 17 



\j L l "^ -«- -^i- -«- 



pliH^i 



=t= 



^ 



Octaves, oclaves, octaves, octaves, 



^=^J= 



la 



Intervals taken from the first and eighth tones : 

4 15 16 17 18 



Seconds, seconds, seconds, seconds, la la la la 

A step from one tone to the third tone is called 
a third : — 

132 4 3546 5 7 68721 



No. 9. 



• gjp^i^j^gjgi 



Thirds, thirds, thirds, thirds, la la 
3172 8657 6435 421 



Thirds, thirds, thirds, thirds, la la _ „ 

A step from one tone to the fourth tone is called 
a, fourth : — 

[The teacher should let only the cleverest scholars 
sing the more difficult intervals at first.] 

1425 3 6 47 5862 731 



I 



No. 15. 

11 12 13 



i^HSg3§ 



fei 



=!::: 



§^ 



a 



lst note, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, octave. 



p£? 



8 6 8 5 



8 2 



:p= 



^iliiifp 



#p£ 



3 



Fourths, fourths, fourths, fourths, la la 

2658 7436 5214378 






Second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, octave. 

If the first tone be reversed, or transposed eight 
tones higher, an octave is produced, — a second 
becomes a seventh ; a third becomes a sixth ; 
and so forth : — 

No. 16. 



^W^^ 



1st note, octave, second, seventh, third, sixth, fourth, fifth 



I^BpS^^ 



Fourths, fourths, fourths, fourths, la la 



^ 



A step from one tone to the fifth tone is called 
a fifth : — 

1562 3784 5236743 



No. 11. : 



Fuths, fifths, fifths, fifths, la la _ 



437 6215 47 



pei^siii^i 



firth, fourth, sixth, third, seventh, second, octave, 1st note. 

[The pupil will find it much easier to hit the seventh 
in the fourth bar if he retain by ear the octave just 
sung in the second bar. The teacher should, at a later 
period, recur to the intervals in this Section, and cause 
them to be practised (see the concluding remarks of 
Sections 11 and 16). Examples in two parts, to he sung 
on la: — it is hardly necessary to observe that both 
parts must he first exercised separately.] 






Fifths, fifths, fifths, fifths, la la 

A step from one tone to the sixth tone is called 
a sixth : — 

1627 3842 5364 75, 

1 ,— . -, ,-T- t-»-l & 



no- >«. ^^jjj^ giB^gl 



Sixths, sixths, sixths, sixths, la la 
542 832 7, 6175 57 



^^m^0m=mmm% 



==fc^±*z»=s=rk±^jpi±Si*iS=P±Szfcr^±: 

f-i Tnr *^ ff rrTI ^ 






r 



SECTION V. 



Sixths, sixths, sixths, sixths, la la 

A step from one tone to the seventh tone is 
called a seventh : — 



17 8 2 



m 



^= 



2 3 4 5 4 3 4 
<g-T3 — r 



e£ 



:pc 



-s=£klS.: 



m 



Sevenths, sevenths, sevenths, sevenths, la la 
3282 1767 67 



mm 



Efz 



=1- 



-# 



- f—rd - 



3E3E 



- rH- 



Sevenths, sevenths, sevenths, sevenths, _ _ _ 

A step from one tone to the eighth tone is called 



an octave . 



3 3 4 4 5 5 6 6 



No, 14. 



p^^^mSi 



Octaves, octaves, octaves, octaves, la la 



4 



The Names, or Letters, of Notes. 
no. is. c de fga 



cdefgabc, cbagfedc, c D "^ ]f 

The notes of the scale, when the fundamental 
tone lies on the first ledger line below the staff, 
are called C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C. The cleff is 
called the G cleff, and is placed on the same line 
as G, which lies on the second line. This scale 
is called the scale of C, from its fundamental tone, 
C ; and it is usual to say — " such and such a 
melody is in the key or scale of C," — or more 
shortly, " is in C." On the eighth tone, the same 
letters recommence — C, D, E, &c. From the 
fundamental tone, downwards, the letters are 
repeated backwards — C, B, A, &c. 

(To be continued.) 



